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«(  Art.  1.4-TIIE  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS 
There  are  about  25,000  newspapers  of  all  sorts  in  the  United 
tates,  of  which  about  2,500  arc  issued  daily.  For  a  metropolitan 
daily  the  expense  budget  is  not  far  from  $1,000,000  a  year ;  several 
liave  a  budget  of  $4,000,000,  and  two  or  three  made  provision  for 
an  outlay  of  $6,000,000.  The  number  of  employees  directly  con- 
cerned is  placed  at  107,000;  while  over  1,000,000  people  are 
supported  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  newspaper  industry.  The 
income  of  this  aggregation,  from  all  sources,  is,  in  round  numbers, 
about  $200,000,000  a  year,  of  which  not  far  from  $100,000,000 
is  received  from  advertising.  The  aggregate  circulation  reaches 
the  enormous  figure  of  8,000,000,000,  or  about  one  hundred  copies 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country ;  and  the  number 
of  papers  in  proportion  to  the  population,  which  in  1800  was  one 
to  every  26,450,  is  now  one  to  every  3,500.  The  organization  of 
the  business  of  a  metropolitan  daily  is  as  finely  coordinated  as  that 
of  a  bank.  Each  paper  has,  in  addition  to  its  editorial  staff,  its 
purchasing  agent  and  cashier,  its  bookkeepers  and  collectors,  its 
advertising  manager  and  solicitors.  The  editorial  staff  includes  a 
body  of  specialists,  many  of  them  men  of  the  highest  gifts,  and  all 
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of  them  clever,  alert,  versatile.  The  average  of  character  is  quite  as 
high  as  in  other  occupations,  and  the  standards  of  honorable  dealing 
are  not  in  any  degree  different  from  those  obtaining  in  most  well- 
regulated  corporations.  Under  conditions  existing  to-day  the  news- 
paper is  first  of  all  a  commercial  proposition.  It  has  to  live  and  it 
has  to  pay.  Its  initial  investment  is  necessarily  large,  its  expenses 
are  enormous,  and  the  selling  price  is  so  low  that  no  subscription 
list,  however  large,  would  pay  expenses.  The  low  price  is  to  in- 
sure a  circulation  and  the  circulation  determines  the  advertising, 
and  the  advertising  furnishes  whatever  profit  there  is.  On  the 
whole,  the  judgment  of  a  keen  observer  puts  the  case  fairly:  "The 
efficiency,  accuracy,  and  ability  of  the  American  press  were  never 
on  such  a  high  plane  of  excellence  as  they  are  to-day.  The  celerity 
with  which  the  news  is  gathered,  written,  transmitted,  edited,  pub- 
lished, and  served  on  millions  of  breakfast  tables  every  morning  in 
the  year  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age." 

The  newspaper  ranks  with  church  and  school  as  a  popular 
educator.  One  investigator  declares  that  "the  newspaper  over- 
shadows every  other  educational  agency."  Other  agencies  affect 
groups  smaller  or  larger,  but  the  reach  of  the  newspaper  is  every- 
where, and  everywhere  with  power.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
for  years  there  have  been  coming  to  this  country  men  and  women 
who  cannot  go  to  school  and  who  do  not  go  to  church.  Together 
with  the  native  born,  upon  whom  the  influence  of  school  and  church 
is  very  slight,  they  constitute  a  vast  host.  For  this  host  the  news- 
paper is  both  church  and  school  and  furnishes  them  with  whatever 
conscience  and  culture  they  are  ever  likely  to  possess.  It  is  in  its 
function  as  public  educator  that  the  newspaper  marks  its  greatest 
change.  In  the  early  days  the  newspaper  was  an  organ  of  opinion, 
and,  usually,  of  one  man's  opinion.  To  news,  in  the  modern  sense 
of  that  term,  it  gave  relatively  little  attention ;  and  of  special  edu- 
cational features  it  was  almost  entirely  destitute.  It  appealed  to 
a  small  group  of  readers  made  up  of  adults,  generally  like-minded 
with  the  editor,  and  its  deliverances  were  usually  on  matters  of 
great  public  moment,  presented  at  length  and  with  becoming 
gravity.  The  editor  was  a  familiar  figure  about  town,  with  specific 
responsibilities  to  the  law  and  to  the  community  for  whatever  was 
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said  in  his  paper ;  and  he  shared  with  his  paper  whatever  good  or 
ill-will  its  utterances  begot  among  the  people.  The  newspaper  of 
this  type  no  longer  exists,  except  in  small  centers,  and  one  could 
count  on  tlie  fingers  of  one  hand  the  papers  of  this  type  which  have 
any  wide-extended  circulation.  The  modern  metropolitan  daily 
has  its  editorial  matter  contributed  by  a  score  of  writers  more  or 
less  expert  on  the  subjects  about  which  they  write;  the  titular 
editor  simply  furnishes  the  point  of  view  from  which  they  are  to 
be  presented.  John  Delane,  editor  of  the  London  Times  during  a 
critical  period  of  British  political  history,  hardly  ever  wrote  a  line 
for  his  paper.  The  rise  of  the  modern  daily  dates  from  the  advent 
of  the  elder  James  Gordon  Bennett,  who  worked  to  the  rule  of 
printing  all  the  news  and  printing  it  first.  In  this  he  was  helped 
by  the  perfecting  of  the  telegraph  and  transmarine  cable,  by  the 
development  of  steam  navigation,  by  improvements  in  the  rotary 
I)ress  and  the  discovery  of  cheaper  processes  of  production.  The 
penny  paper  was  made  possible  by  the  invention  of  the  typesetting 
iiiacbino  and  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  wood  pulp.  In  less 
than  lialf  a  century  the  newspaper  was  transformed;  its  local  over- 
lordship  broadened  to  universal  sway.  In  devising  ways  to  attract 
readers  it  was  inevitable  that  appeal  should  be  made  to  women, 
and,  later,  even  to  children.  In  the  wake  of  this  wider  appeal 
came  the  enlarged  table  of  contents  with  its  society  page,  its 
women's  page,  its  children's  page,  and  the  various  supplements. 
The  increased  expense  of  this  enlargement  was  made  possible  by 
the  appearance  of  the  so-called  "proprietary"  medicines  and  the  ex- 
tensive advertising  involved  in  getting  these  concoctions  before  the 
public.  The  immense  fortunes  made  by  the  proprietors  of  these 
l^reparations  gave  convincing  demonstration  to  the  world  that  it 
paid  to  advertise.  With  the  vast  augmentation  of  income  from 
this  source  came  the  money  for  additional  improvements  in  the 
newspaper,  and  with  it  came  also  the  thorough  commercializing  of 
the  newspaper  institution. 

The  contents  of  an  American  metropolitan  daily  provoke 
contradictory  tempers.  One  cannot  but  admire  the  enterprise 
which  brings  such  a  variety  of  matter  together,  while  at  the  same 
time  one  cannot  but  regret  the  perversity  which  presents  the  mat- 
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ter  in  such  fashion  as  to  come  just  short  of  giving  it  permanent 
value.  The  newspaper  record  of  the  achievements  of  science, 
whether  in  the  physical  or  metaphysical  realm,  is  notoriously  mis- 
leading. A  scientist  of  national  repute,  having  given  special  at- 
tention to  the  scientific  articles  appearing  from  time  to  time  in  the 
daily  press,  though  he  finds  that  a  few  are  ^'tolerably  correct  and 
interesting,''  finds  also  that  most  of  them  are  "honeycombed  with 
errors,  partly  due  to  ignorance  and  partly  to  an  almost  vicious  dis- 
tortion and  falsification  to  cater  to  popular  tastes  or  to  make  science 
seem  ridiculous."  In  his  judgment  "the  crimes  of  the  popular 
press  against  those  sciences  not  of  obvious  and  immediate  utility 
are  many  and  great,  and  not  a  few  seem  to  have  been  committed 
with  a  distinct  purpose  of  discrediting  them."  The  want  of  ac- 
curacy is  one  of  the  most  deplorable  shortcomings  of  the  modern 
newspaper.  When  one  stops  to  consider  the  pressure  under  which 
a  daily  is  published,  the  wonder  is  that  anything  should  ever  ap- 
pear in  matured  or  immaculate  form.  Still,  an  experience  of 
many  years  in  reading  newspapers  with  a  view  to  using  them  as 
sources  of  authentic  information  is  conclusive  against  their  relia- 
bility whether  in  their  news  or  in  their  miscellany.  In  matters 
affecting  the  sayings  or  doings  of  public  men  it  is  now  inexcusable 
to  comment  on  the  basis  of  newspaper  reports.  It  has  become 
necessary,  in  the  interest  of  simple  fairness,  to  appeal  to  the  in- 
dividuals concerned  for  verification  of  the  press  representations. 
This  want  of  accuracy  varies  all  the  way  from  innocent  blunder- 
ing to  deliberate  falsification.  One  of  the  highest-salaried  corre- 
spondents of  the  American  press,  whose  specialty  is  travel  and 
whose  name  appears  as  author  of  several  popular  works  on  foreign 
countries,  was  recently  writing  on  a  trip  down  the  Rhine.  As  he 
passed  the  city  of  Bonn  his  heart  was  stirred  within  him  as  from 
the  deck  of  the  steamer  he  looked  upon  "Bonn's  smiling  God's-acre 
where  sleep  Schiller  and  Beethoven,  the  masters  of  German  song." 
As  a  simple  matter  of  fact  the  cemetery  at  Bonn  cannot  possibly 
be  seen  from  the  river,  unless  one  is  in  an  airship,  while  Schiller 
is  buried  at  Weimar  and  Beethoven  at  Vienna.  This,  of  course, 
is  relatively  harmless.  A  friend,  whose  wife  was  accidentally  shot 
in  showing  her  boy  how  to  handle  a  rifle,  was  interviewed  with 
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reference  to  the  misadventure.  He  pleaded  exemption  on  the 
ground  that,  as  they  were  not  public  characters,  nobody  would  be 
particularly  interested,  and  he,  therefore,  preferred  that  nothing 
should  be  said  about  it.  The  morning  paper  had  outrageous  head- 
lines: "Mysterious  shooting  of  a  wife:  husband  prefers  that  noth- 
ing should  be  said  a])out  it!"  Professor  Stanley  Hall,  as  a  psy- 
chologist, was  interested  in  the  extraordinary  case  of  Harry  Or- 
chard, conspicuous  in  the  dynamiting  outrages  in  Colorado.  On 
the  day  of  his  leaving  for  Denver  Professor  Hall  was  "inter- 
viewed." He  had  nothing  to  say,  and  said  so.  The  interviewer 
pleaded  for  just  one  word,  any  word.  Professor  Hall  in  utter 
kindness  said  promptly,  and  as  he  thought  platitudinously,  "If 
Harry  Orchard  has  told  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  criminals  in  the  annals  of 
time."  The  remark  appeared  without  the  conditional  "if,"  and 
Professor  Hall  was  denounced  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to 
the  other  for  prejudicing  a  case  then  under  trial.  But,  chiefly, 
the  want  of  accuracy  arises  from  misplaced  emphasis,  the  emphasis 
being  deliberately  misplaced  for  sensational  purposes.  Let  any 
intelligent  person  take  the  way  of  the  world  just  as  he  sees  and 
knows  it  from  day  to  day  in  his  own  experience  and  in  the  observa- 
tion of  his  friends.  Then  let  him  take  the  newspaper  reflection 
of  it.  He  is  constantly  amazed  at  the  want  of  correspondence. 
James  Smetham,  in  an  interesting  note  in  his  diary,  records 
that  he  has  been  reading  the  newspapers  a  little.  Then  he  adds: 
"A  newspaper  often  depresses  me,  it  is  so  suggestive  of  sin  and 
sorrow.  Yet  a  little  reflection  shows  that  the  close  bringing  to- 
gether of  things  makes  them  seem  more  frequent  and  dark  than 
they  are."  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  visitor  from  another 
planet,  reading  a  day's  chronicle  of  happenings  in  this  country 
according  to  the  emphasis  given  them  in  the  average  daily,  would 
hardly  think  of  Americans  as  a  fairly  decent  people,  for  the 
most  part  amenable  to  the  Decalogue  and,  in  the  main,  well  dis- 
posed toward  things  that  are  honorable  and  of  good  report.  In  s^ 
thoroughly  conservative  paper  issued  on  the  day  this  article  was 
begun  there  were  on  its  front  page  sixteen  separate  items.  Of 
these  eleven  were  concerned  with  a  horror  of  some  kind  or  other, 
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all  of  them  involving  some  moral  dereliction  more  or  less  heinous. 
The  total  impression  was  dominated  by  these  particular  items, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  James  Smetham,  there  v^^as  a  feeling  of  de- 
pression and  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  moral  struggle.  The 
newspaper  defense  of  this  is  twofold :  it  compels  attention  and  it 
contributes  a  moral  prophylactic  in  publicity.  Our  people  are  an 
intense  people,  and,  as  one  authority  has  it,  "The  social  body  is 
growing  more  and  more  neuropathic.''  We  live  on  sensations 
and  to  compel  attention  the  newspapers  must  furnish  sensations. 
!N^othing  is  better  adapted  to  this  purpose  than  the  eccentricities  of 
man's  folly  and  sin.  But  as  even  that,  by  repetition,  may  become 
commonplace,  resort  is  necessary  to  the  physical  accompaniments 
of  shrieking  head  line  and  shocking  illustrations.  It  is  not  that 
vice  and  crime  are  predominant  in  our  civilization ;  it  is  not  that 
they  are  characteristic  of  our  civilization ;  even  in  the  papers  which 
set  themselves  to  exploit  the  seamy  side  of  life  the  proportion  to 
other  news  is  less  than  six  per  cent.  But  the  items  are  "featured." 
They  are  furnished  with  "scare-heads"  in  display  type  and  with 
front-page  positions,  and  are  "played  up"  with  so  much  skill  and 
resourcefulness  as  to  make,  by  comparison,  the  gravest  concerns  of 
church  and  state  seem  incidental,  and  even  trivial.  It  is  thus 
that  life's  abnormalities  are  thrust  upon  public  attention  until  the 
impression  obtains  that  all  life  is  abnormal. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  claim  that  the 
press,  by  publishing  details  of  vice  and  crime,  furnishes  a  preven- 
tive to  vice  and  crime.  One  may  recognize,  and  all  should  grate- 
fully recognize,  the  immense  service  to  public  well  being  rendered 
by  brave,  vigilant,  and  unselfish  editors  in  exposing  and  prose- 
cuting sin  in  places  high  and  low.  If  in  cases  of  exalted  sinning 
they  have  not  induced  repentance,  at  least  they  have  compelled 
restitution.  When  all  this  has  been  said,  however,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  newspaper  method  of  dealing  with  sin,  and  particularly 
with  sins  of  the  flesh,  does  not  minister  to  cleaner  habits  of  thought 
or  life  or  talk.  However  well  intended,  the  result  has  been  to 
indurate,  rather  than  to  quicken,  the  moral  sensibility.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  the  moral  treatment  of  unmoral  incident  to  moral 
effect — as  one  may  learn  from  the  Bible  and  the  dramatists — but 
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the  conditions  of  newspaper  publishing  and  of  newspaper  reading 
do  not  conduce  to  that  desirable  outcome.  Sinners  are  not  made 
moral  by  fear  of  publicity,  they  are  only  made  cunning;  and  the 
ordinary  newspaper  treatment  of  sin,  so  far  from  provoking  senti- 
ments of  repulsion  and  abhorrence,  seems  only  to  make  people 
resigned  to  its  existence  and  indifferent  to  its  turpitude. 

The  Sunday  newspaper  requires  a  separate  word.  It  haa  be- 
come an  institution  by  itself.  It  has  its  own  editor  and  ita  own 
staff  of  contributors,  and  its  objective  is  the  general  and  polite 
culture  of  the  reader.  Nothing  that  has  human  interest  is  alien  to 
the  Sunday  editor.  The  variety  which  he  offers  reminds  the  New 
Testament  reader  of  the  great  sheet  of  Peter's  vision,  wherein  were 
"all  manner  of  fourfooted  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  wild  birds,  and 
creeping  things,  and  fowls  of  the  air."  This  is  an  almost  exact 
description  of  tlie  "comic"  supplement,  which  is  far  and  away  the 
most  popular  feature  of  the  Sunday  issue.  There  is  not  much  to 
be  said  of  the  other  supplements,  which,  as  they  are  made  up  of 
material  similar  in  scope  and  treatment  (but  with  more  space 
given  to  it)  to  the  miscellany  of  the  daily,  share  the  excellences 
and  defects  of  that  material.  But  of  the  "comic"  supplement  some- 
thing more  needs  to  be  said.  When  first  projected  tlie  "comio" 
was  intended  for  "the  kids."  In  course  of  time  it  was  discovered 
that  the  elders  of  the  household  were  also  keenly  susceptible  to  its 
fascinations,  so  that  now  the  established  "comic"  is  edited  with  old 
and  young  in  mind.  All  "comics"  have  the  same  general  char- 
acter; their  differences  are  matters  of  detail.  The  general  char- 
acter is  hinted  at  in  the  now  familiar  titles:  The  Yellow  Kid,  the 
Katzenjammer  Kids,  Happy  Hooligan,  Buster  Brown,  Foxy 
Grandpa,  Sunny  Jim,  Opie  Dilldock,  Jocko  the  Monk,  and  the 
rest.  One  serious  student  of  the  "comic"  describes  these  personifi- 
cations as  "The  very  Walpurgis-night  dream  of  phantasy  run 
mad."  "Some,"  he  says,  "are  violent  abstractions  of  single  quali- 
ties that  are  ultra  burlesque,  and  others  have  no  aim  or  purpose 
that  is  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  observer.  These  weird,  half- 
human  freaks  are  put  through  sets  of  adventures  the  chief  feature 
of  which  is  fooling  and  being  fooled.  They  are  blown  into  the 
air,  submerged  in  the  sea,  dynamited,  shot,  roasted,  transformed; 
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thej  grow  large  and  tall  or  shrivel  in  size,  have  blood-curdling 
dreams;  indeed,  there  is  nothing  in  the  chronicles  of  madhouse 
fancy,  of  crime,  war,  or  disaster,  that  does  not  befall  them,  and  yet 
everything  is  humoresque.  The  dog,  cat,  parrot,  rabbit,  monkey, 
frog,  pig,  often  play  the  leading  role.  They  dance,  talk,  perform 
all  sorts  of  human  acts  and  antics,  and  cut  up  high  jinks  and  all 
conceivable  didoes,  capers,  and  pranks.  Animals  do  human,  and 
humans  do  animal  things,  and  this  is  supposed  to  make  the  fun 
fast  and  furious.  Both  are  generally  biological  impossibilities  and 
their  performances  have  no  relation  to  facts."  Inasmuch  as  the 
authority  just  quoted  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  psychologists 
in  the  country,  and  inasmuch  as  he  made  a  study  of  the  comic 
supplement  with  special  reference  to  its  educational  value  in  the 
development  of  the  child,  his  conclusion  is  reproduced  here  in  full : 

From  all  this  sudsy  ooze  of  arrant  nonsense,  not  one  in  my  day's 
samples  has  the  slightest  discernible  permanent  value.  There  is  nothing 
educational,  nothing  that  could  for  a  moment  be  conceived  to  be  real; 
there  is  nothing  approaching  wit,  but  the  writer  gets  down  on  his  all-fours 
to  be  humorous.  I  have  taken  much  pains  to  observe  the  effects  of  this 
newspaper  slush  upon  children,  to  whom  it  is  mostly  addressed,  and  have 
often  tried  to  explain  it  to  those  who  could  not  read;  but  if  even  these 
laugh  at  it,  as  they  sometimes  do,  there  is  generally  a  note  of  contempt, 
and  their  hilarity  is  like  that  which  would  be  caused  by  mature  and 
dignified  men  and  women  turning  somersaults,  or  going  far  out  of  their 
way  as  if  smitten  with  an  unreasoning  passion  to  make  children  laugh. 
All  this  distinctly  dulls  the  appetite  for  better  and  less  tawdry  mental 
pabulum.  It  fills  the  brain  with  whimsies.  The  children  in  it  all  show 
a  trace  of  the  same  type  of  shame  as  do  adults  who  secretly  buy  and  read 
yellow  journals,  as  if  they  were  indulging  in  surreptitious  and  rather  dis- 
creditable forms  of  relaxation.  It  is  not  mainly  that  time  and  effort 
might  be  so  much  better  spent,  but  among  the  dominant  notes  in  it  all 
is  the  same  disrespect  for  and  often  contempt  of  adults  that  made 
Peck's  Bad  Boy  so  degenerative  in  this  respect.  In  a  large  part  of  it  tricks 
of  every  kind  are  played  upon  adults.  Every  imaginable  liberty  is  taken 
with  truth.  Animals  are  abused  in  all  ways.  Policemen,  teachers,  clergy- 
men, and  salespeople  of  what  children  like,  suffer  most.  The  poetry  is 
doggerel,  the  art  execrable,  the  bathos  of  it  all  about  as  de-educational 
as  can  be  conceived.^ 

In  the  presence  of  a  vast  and  easily  accessible  literature, 
bright,  wholesome,  and  attractive  to  children,  the  existence  of 
the  "comic"  is  not  easy  to  justify.     It  is  a  frenzy  of  vulgarity 

*G.  Stanley  Hall,  Pedagogy  and  the  Press. 
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alike  as  to  color,  drawing,  dialogue,  and  suggestion.  It  is  not  wise, 
nor  witty,  nor  even  innocently  absurd.  As  a  discipline  for  young 
or  old  in  morals  or  manners  it  is  demoralizing  to  the  last  degree. 
One  takes  hope  in  learning  tliat  a  crusade  against  the  "comic"  is 
gathering  headway,  and  that  a  prominent  New  England  newspaper 
has  openly  discarded  it  as  having  "ceased  to  fulfill  tlie  purpose  of 
attraction."  It  is  forever  true,  as  Mr.  Rogers,  in  his  study  of  "The 
American  Newspaper,"  says:  "When  a  young  mind  is  nursed  with 
trash,  stunted  with  the  trivial,  and  poisoned  with  the  untrue,  its 
possessor  will  not  become  that  intelligent  and  independent  citizen 
on  whom  sound  democracy  depends." 

It  must  be  obvious  from  the  situation  thus  outlined  that  the 
individual  and  the  community  have  important  relations  to  the 
newspaper.  A  communal  agency  of  such  significance  must  bo 
among  the  community's  first  concerns.  No  man  with  the  welfare 
of  society  at  heart  can  be  indifferent  to  the  character  and  work  of 
the  church  or  of  the  public  school.  How  much  more  then  should 
he  exercise  himself  in  the  matter  of  an  agency  which,  to  very  many 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  is  both  school  and  church.  One^s  first  duty, 
of  course,  is  to  see  that  the  paper  which  he  himself  patronizes  is 
fit  for  family  reading.  A  "yellow"  journal  is  under  suspicion  just 
because  it  is  "yellow" ;  but  even  a  "yelloAv"  journal  is  not  all  "yel- 
low." One  wishes  it  were  not  "yellow"  at  all ;  and  there  is  hope, 
since  it  is  not  nearly  so  "yellow"  as  it  used  to  be.  The  praise  of 
the  "yellow"  is  that  it  vastly  increased  the  number  of  newspaper 
readers ;  to  that  extent  it  served  a  useful  purpose.  Nor  is  it  diffi- 
cult of  belief  that  this  constituency,  though  created  by  the  "yellow," 
will  pass  beyond  the  "yellow"  to  a  more  restrained  and  less  hys- 
terical class  of  reading.  Ordinarily,  a  man  who  reads  stops  to 
think,  and  with  the  man  who  thinks  it  is  always  possible  to  do 
something.  Moreover,  it  should  be  §^id  that  apart  from  the  mani- 
fest tlieatrics  of  "yellow"  journalism,  there  is  usually  found,  even 
in  the  worst  of  them,  matter  quite  as  readable,  quite  as  reliable, 
and  quite  as  elevating  as  in  journals  which  pretend  to  better  things. 
This  is  not  to  be  construed  as  an  apology  for  the  radical  "yellows" 
which  deliberately  make  a  business  of  purveying  news  and  opinion 
with  a  view,  not  simply  of  startling  the  senses,  but  of  inflaming 
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the  passions  and  generating  a  bitter  and  violent  class  hatred. 
Against  such  journalism  every  self-respecting  man  and  every  lover 
of  his  country  will  set  himself  as  against  the  foe  of  his  ovni  house- 
hold. Such  journalism  is  poison,  and  only  poison,  and  no  govern- 
ment by  public  opinion  can  withstand  its  virus ;  such  newspapers 
should  be  marked  for  speedy  extinction.  In  this  country  of  penny 
papers  there  is  no  need  of  feeling  shut  up  to  papers  of  this  class 
because  they  are  cheap.  A  man  can  get  the  best  for  as  little  outlay 
as  he  makes  for  the  worst.  Another  opportunity  of  the  community 
is  to  see  that  the  better  class  of  journals  are  supported,  both  finan- 
cially and  morally.  The  average  newspaper  represents  a  large  in- 
vestment. It  is  to  the  public  interest  that  a  reasonable  profit  should 
be  allowed  on  the  investment.  And  it  is  quite  within  the  power  of 
the  community,  by  treating  the  investment  fairly,  to  dictate  the 
policy  of  the  paper.  Not  every  editor  or  proprietor  is  money  mad. 
To  most  a  little,  with  the  good  will  of  their  fellows,  will  have 
greater  relish  than  more  with  their  ill  will.  And  it  is  amazing  to 
find  how  many  are  amenable  to  occasional  praise  who  could  not  be 
moved  by  a  flood  of  blame.  The  editor  who  feels  that  a  people  trust 
him  and  approve  him — even  though  they  may  not  approve  all  his 
deliverances — becomes,  by  the  very  atmosphere  of  confidence  and 
just  appreciation,  a  leader  of  value.  Nor  should  a  community  ever 
lose  confidence  in  itself  or  in  its  ability  to  effectually  rebuke  the 
willful  editor  and  his  perverse  sheet.  In  1907  the  city  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  was  riot-ridden  in  an  outbreak  between  the  Negroes  and  the 
whites.  Race  feeling  was  inflamed  to  the  danger  point;  the 
leaders  were  in  despair;  the  city  was  in  imminent  peril  of  vast 
damage  to  life,  property,  and  civic  repute.  In  this  crisis  the  At- 
lanta News  appeared  with  an  editorial  appeal  to  the  worst  passions 
in  men.  "No  law  of* God  or  man,"  screamed  the  type,  "can  hold 
back  the  vengeance  of  our  white  men  upon  the  criminal  Negro 
who  assaults  the  white  woman.  If  necessary  we  will  double  and 
treble  and  quadruple  the  law  of  Moses  and  hang  off-hand  the 
criminal,  or  failing  to  find  that  remedy  we  will  hang  two,  three,  or 
four  of  the  Negroes  nearest  to  the  crime  until  the  crime  is  no 
longer  done  or  feared  in  all  this  Southern  land  that  we  inhabit  and 
love."     What  hope  for  a  community  with  leadership  like  that? 
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Let  it  be  said  to  the  credit  of  Atlanta,  let  it  be  Baid  to  the  credit  of 
our  human  nature,  that  the  best  H(*ntiment  in  the  community  united 
in  protest,  and  within  thirly  (hivs  lia<l  forc<(l  tljn  nHfM*r  iiifn  hunk- 
ruptcy. 

In  some  respects  a  pai>er  is  like  a  representative  in  Congress. 
Its  duty  is  twofold;  to  represent  and  to  lead.  It  ib  quite  within 
the  power  of  the  people  to  see  that  their  representative  in  Congress 
represents  or  that  he  retires.  Similarly,  it  is  quite  within  the 
power  of  a  newspaper^s  constituency  to  see  that  it  is  representative 
of  the  conmiunity's  conscience  or  that  it  retires.  The  press  is  po- 
tent but  not  omnipotent.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  kind  of  paper 
the  people  demand  is  the  kind  of  paper  they  will  get  Do  we 
want  a  truly  representative  press  ?  Then  let  us  rememljor  that,  as 
in  our  search  for  God,  if  only  we  shall  seek  it  with  all  our  hearts 
we  shall  ever  surely  find  it.    Thus  saith  our  Ix)rd ! 


^-^'^^-^  ^<^«;:=s:a. 
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1»T.  IL— BEOOKE  FOSS  WESTCOTT 

The  multi-gifted  man,  evidencing  all-around  greatness,  is 
most  exceptional.  In  this  rare  class  few  may  more  surely  merit 
place  than  Brooke  Foss  Westcott.  In  any  role  in  which  he  his- 
torically appears  he  challenges  very  fully  both  attention  and  admi- 
ration. As  prize-winning  student,  Cambridge  graduate,  Fellow 
of  both  Kings  and  Trinity  Colleges,  Master  of  Harrow,  Canon 
successively  of  Peterborough  and  Westminster,  Regius  Professor 
of  Divinity,  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  foremost  scholar,  prolific 
author,  Bible  revisionist,  pacificator  of  labor  troubles,  preacher, 
artist,  poet,  scientist,  saint — in  each  of  these  characters  he  justly 
ranks  as  great,  in  many  of  them  as  superlative. 

If  for  the  artist  it  be  of  advantage  to  study  the  work  and 
methods  of  the  great  masters,  then,  for  the  work  of  the  preacher, 
a  close  study  of  a  life  like  Westcott's  must  be  full  of  stimulus. 

The  secret  of  Westcott^s  greatness  is  not  far  to  seek.  He  may 
be  said  to  have  had  an  inborn  talent  for  scholarship.  He  was  natu- 
rally well  endowed.  Born  near  Birmingham,  January  12,  1825, 
he  came  of  a  good  parentage.  His  father,  "a  man  of  retiring  dis- 
position, and  living  for  the  most  part  a  quiet  home  life,''  was 
scientific  in  his  habits,  being  an  earnest  student  in  both  geology 
and  botany.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  much-respected 
Birmingham  manufacturer.  He  was  the  namesake  of  a  soldier 
grandfather,  from  whom  he  might  have  inherited  such  militant 
quality  as  occasionally  asserted  itself  in  his  own  life.  The  ances- 
tral story,  however,  does  not  readily  account  for  the  pronounced 
and  finely  balanced  spiritual  and  mental  endowments  which  from 
the  first  inhered  in  the  younger  Westcott.  His  very  life  began  with 
an  ordination  of  temperament  which  furnished  in  itself  the  founda- 
tion for  both  spiritual  and  mental  greatness. 

As  a  boy  he  was  remembered  by  his  associates  as  "shy  and 
thoughtful,"  having  a  "sweet,  patient,  eager  face,"  a  "wonderfully 
winning  smile,"  and  "devoted  to  work."  While  in  after  life  he 
gave  evidence  of  much  interest  in  the  diversions  and  sports  of  the 
young,  yet  in  his  college  days  he  seems  not  to  have  mingled  much 
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